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The Waters of Creation 


AMONG THE MANY SYMBOLS of India endowed with spirituality, 
water is the most sacred, at once the purifier and the origin of the 
mystery. It is the real and imagined source of life. “He who was 
bom of old,” speculates the Katha Upanisbad, “was born of water. 
Right from the Waters, the Soul drew forth and shaped a person. ’ ’ 1 
What was this thing culled from the waters? “Golden in form is 
he,” rhapsodizes the Rig Veda, “like gold to look upon, the Son of 
the Waters .” 2 

The sanctity of water has been part of the Indian tradition from 
its beginnings in the Indus Valley over four thousand years ago and 
has remained so ever since. Water in general and Ganges water in 
particular is used today for rituals of birth and death. It is still 
served at weddings, as it was three centuries ago when Tavernier 
described the ceremony. Water from Ganga may be offered to god 
at morning or evening worship. In Bengal, during the initiation or 
sacred thread ceremony (upanayana), a young man takes nothing 
but bread and Ganges water. At the end of life, it is the wish of 
every pious Hindu to die at Banaras and have his or her ashes scat¬ 
tered on the sacred river. 

How shall we understand this primacy of the Ganges as a living 
tradition for over two thousand years? Just as all great traditions 
emerge from the interplay of many forces, so Ganga’s fame has 
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grown through time, enhanced by different people and cultures as 
they came in contact with the river, adding to it their vision of reali¬ 
ty. These forces are numerous and varied; we will examine them 
throughout the book. But beneath the art and the ritual and the 
dazzling myths lies the physical reality of the Ganges Valley; the 
red heat of summer, the life-restoring monsoon, and, of course, the 
river itself. 


The Plains 

In March the grain ripens; it is harvest time. It is also the begin¬ 
ning of summer, which lasts until the rains in mid-June. By late 
April, the heat grows intense and a dry wind begins to wither the 
trees and grass. By May it reaches 110° in the shade and by June as 
much as 120°. Dust storms gather, sometimes advancing in a solid 
wall up to three hundred feet high. It is in these months, before the 
monsoon, that shortages occur and the periodic famines reach their 
climax. India has known scarcity since ancient times. The process is 
a complex one involving a confluence of misfortunes. If the mon¬ 
soon fails in June and July, rice planting is delayed, and even a Sep¬ 
tember rain seldom restores the withered crop. In October and early 
November, the farmer sows his wheat, which depends on the win¬ 
ter rain of December and January. If it is too light, he may lose this 
crop as well, facing a bleak summer and possibly starvation. The 
worst famines have seldom resulted from one bad year but rather 
from two or three in succession. Not only are there droughts: the 
farmer has somerimes found his rice planting swept away by sudden 
floods. Even toward the end of a good year, a promising harvest can 
be ruined in March by hail and thunderstorms that smash the 
wheat and the fruit trees. 3 

A shortage occurs roughly every five years in limited areas. Every 
ten years, famine breaks out over a wider region. Every fifty or a 
hundred years witnesses a major disaster extending over several 
states. One of the first recorded famines occured in 1291 under the 
reign of Firoz Shah Khalji, a Muslim king of Delhi. People stream¬ 
ed into the capital and “in the extremity of their hunger,’’ says the 
chronicler, “drowned themselves in the Jumna. The Sultan did all 
he could to help them." Travelers’ journals, the works of Muslim 
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court historians, and the records of the East India Company are fill¬ 
ed with such reports. 4 

In the famine year of 1769, so many cattle died that tigers, un¬ 
able to find their normal prey, attacked the town of Bhavapar, kill¬ 
ing over four hundred people. 5 Famine struck the province again in 
1873, and we read accounts of women, stripped naked, plowing the 
fields at night as an invocation to the god of rain. 6 Even today offer¬ 
ings are made to the power behind the monsoon. When the rains 
are delayed, the village potter may be told to turn his wheel in the 
opposite direction. Thus Indra the rain god will reverse the order of 
events. 

If the rains have been poor since the previous monsoon, the 
water level drops and the wells may run dry. Under such condi¬ 
tions, Ganga provides the only source of water in these sere summer 
months. Even in the best of times, people depend on the river to 
see them through until the rainy season. 

With the coming of the rains in mid-June, the brittle earth is 
healed and life rises up from the waters. Rain clouds, drifting in 
from the Bay of Bengal, strike the summits of the mountains and, 
rebuffed, move slowly up the Ganges Valley. In his poem “The 
Seasons” Kalidasa heralds the monsoon: 

Slowly clouds appear, 

bent down by the weight of water. 

Strings of rain fall like arrows. 

Peacocks start to dance once more, 

and seek their mates 

with heightened sensuality. 

The new fallen water, 

heavy with insects, dust, and brittle grass, 

rushes onward, 

observed by a troop of startled frogs. 

The heat within the forest 
cools beneath the sprinkled rain. 

Kadamba flowers blossom. 

More than 70 percent of the yearly rainfall gathers in the months 
from June through September. The Arabic word mausim means 
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simply “a season,” but in India it is par excellence the season of 
growth and of increase. Grass spreads across the dry earth. Vast 
stretches of the Ganges Valley turn to swamp. In a thousand mud 
villages, farmers yoke their oxen to a plow, preparing the ground 
for rice and millet. 

The onset of the monsoon is celebrated as Ganga-dussera. It is a 
time for cleansing one’s sins, a time for beginnings. Those with 
special reverence for Ganga rise early and fill their bath with water 
brought entirely from the river. If this is not possible, they add a 
small amount of Ganges water to their normal source, for as an old 
Gujarati proverb says: ‘‘Where the heart is true, there will Ganga 
be.” While the monsoon provides the occasion, Ganga-dussera it¬ 
self commemorates the descent of Ganga from heaven. The corre¬ 
spondence at once reveals the primal role of Ganga as both source 
and symbol of plenitude. Since Vedic times, from 1000 B.C., In¬ 
dian thought has provided the elements with a human counterpart. 
This personification, in the form of myth, allows humans some re¬ 
course from the otherwise malevolent forces of nature. People pray 
not to water but to the life within the water. 

The Descent of Ganga 

Accordingly, the descent of Ganga has evolved through the cen¬ 
turies in the form of an elaborate myth. It is a lengthy tale, but cen¬ 
tral to any understanding of Ganga in her entirety. It begins with 
King Sagara, a just and mighty ruler whose name in Sanskrit signi- 
"fiesTheocean (sagara). After years of childlessness, the king retired 
to Mount Kailasa with his two wives, Keshini and Sumati, where he 
livecfj practicing austerity and praying for a son. Finally his wish was 
granted by Bhrigu, a great sage dwellihg on the mountain. But the 
sage’s pronouncement was strangely reminiscent of the kings of 
Greece and their misfortunes: ‘‘You will beget many sons,” he 
predicted, ‘‘and your fame will be immeasurable. From one of 
your queens will come one son, and from the other 60,000.” 7 
Sagara returned to his kingdom, anH~uTtime"a son was born to 
Keshini. Sumati, in turn, brought forth a gourd containing sixty 
thousand male seeds, which the nurses hurriedly placed in jars fill¬ 
ed with butter, tending them daily. After a while, they attained to 
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a state of adolescence, radiantly beautiful, and thereafter grew to 
manhood. 

Sagara was jubilant and enjoyed the blessings of his kingdom 
during the long years of peace. Eventually he aspired to the title of 
Chakravartin, or world conqueror, a term referring to both spiritual 
and temporal ascendance. To realize this purpose, he undertook an 
ashvamedha (horse sacrifice), a ceremony followed by many histori¬ 
cal Indian rulers. A horse was turned loose for a year, and the coun¬ 
try where it wandered would become the land of the king. The 
outcome could be contested, but only by war. At year’s end, the 
king was proclaimed Chakravartin and the horse was sacrificed as an 
offering and a notice that the ruler had attained to spiritual auth¬ 
ority. 

And so the horse was freed to wander, roaming through valleys, 
across mountains, over rivers; and all who saw him understood and 
accepted Sagara, for he was wise and treated all men according to 
their due. As the prescribed period drew to a close, the gods were 
troubled by Sagara’s empire, which touched the oceans. Fearful he 
would reach heaven itself, they stole the horse and sequestered it by 
the hermitage of Rishi Kapila. 

When the horse was taken, Sagara spoke to his sons: “You must 
find the animal and bring it to me. I cannot rest until you do; you 
must catch the thief and punish him, for he has kept your father 
from the doors of heaven.” As a result, they hunted everywhere, in 
jungles and on mountaintops, rooting up the earth; in their frenzy 
they even descended to the underworld, where they saw the giant 
elephant Virupaksha, guardian of the Eastern Quarter. Finally, in 
an ashram by the sea, they came upon Rishi Kapila, deep in medi¬ 
tation, and near him the sacrificial horse. Whereupon they rushed 
toward the sage accusingly, hurling imprecations. In this way, the 
ascetic’s fury was roused, and with the fire of his glance the sons of 
Sagara were reduced to ashes. The misfortune was revealed to the 
king by his grandson Anshuman, who had been sent to find the 
princes. Instead he returned with the news and the Rishi’s promise 
that they would attain heaven when the waters of the Ganges were 
brought from heaven to purify their ashes. 

Sagara grew old and died unable to bring Ganga from heaven. 
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Anshuman and his descendants came and went their way, but none 
possessed the singleness of mind to stir the celestial river. At length 
a son of the royal family—Bhagiratha—became king. An earnest 
seeker of truth, he entrusted his kingdom to his counselors and re¬ 
tired to Himalaya, where he spent years in penance and ascetic 
practice. The gods were pleased; his wish was granted; even Lord 
Shiva agreed to catch the river as it fell from heaven. Otherwise its 
tumultuous descent would sunder the earth with its force. Shiva, 
standing on the high peak of Himalaya, commanded the river. And 
Ganga, in her hubris, thought: “Who is this god that calls me 
down? I will sweep him away.’’ And with her current circling the 
moon, she rushed upon him. 

Shiva, understanding all thoughts, angered, caught the river in 
his matted hair dense as the forest of time, and held her there. 
“And Ganga wandered round and round amidst his locks and 
could find no egress.’’ But out of kindness to Bhagiratha, he releas¬ 
ed the river, which entered Lake Manasarovar, dividing into seven 
streams that flowed to the far corners of the earth. And the seventh, 
the Alakananda (the river’s name as it flows past Badrinath), fol¬ 
lowed Bhagiratha on his long journey down the mountains, a thou¬ 
sand miles across the plains, through the jungles of the delta, to 
Kapila’s ashram, and there, at the end of the world, graced the 
ashes of the sons of Sagara, lifting them to paradise. 

Of the many tales and legends associated with Ganga, the river’s 
descent from heaven (Gangavatarana) provided the greatest chal¬ 
lenge to the Indian artist. The theme has been rendered in diverse 
and imaginative ways. The most dramatic representation is found 
thirty-two miles south of Madras at the deserted seaport town of 
Mamallapuram. Now totally abandoned, it served as the harbor for 
Conjeeveram, capital of the great South Indian Pallava Empire, in 
the seventh century A.D. Near the shore, rising a hundred feet from 
the sand, is a granite rock half a mile long that contains the amaz¬ 
ing collection of secular and religious architecture known as Mamal¬ 
lapuram. 

The Descent of Ganga, a colossal sculpture cut from the east face 
of the rock, depicts the river rushing from its source in the distant 
Himalayas. In its day, water stored in a receptacle above tumbled 
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down a natural fissure at the center of the great carved relief. Now 
the water is still, but at one time the city boasted an extensive irri¬ 
gation system drawn from the Palar River and distributed through¬ 
out the port by a network of canals and tanks. Besides its public 
function, the water served for religious purposes, possibly combin¬ 
ing with the naga or serpent cult as an object of worship: 8 

It is difficult to reconcile this deserted area consisting of a bare rocky 
hill, and desolate sand dunes, with what was once a populous mari¬ 
time center. The drifting sands have covered up and obliterated 
most of its landmarks, while the warring elements of wind and tide 
have altered the contours of the coastline, so that its ancient ap¬ 
pearance can only be imagined. . . . But there is little doubt that 
from Mamallapuram, in the middle of the first millennium, many 
deep-laden argosies set forth, first with merchandise and then with 
emigrants, eventually to carry the light of Indian culture over 
the . . . ocean into the . . . countries of Hither Asia . 9 

The entire stone pulses with life: gods, mortals, animals, all hur¬ 
rying to witness the event—the celestial river tumbling down from 
heaven to nourish humanity and restore the sons of Sagara. The 
river forms a natural cleavage halfway across the face of the rock and 
provides a center for the myriad converging forms on either side 
(Figure 5). We will never know, of course, but the scene seems 
directly inspired by the description of Gangavatarana found in the 
second great Indian epic, the Ramayana: 

Devas, Rishis, Yakshas, and all the Celestial Beings . . . hastened 
there to witness the marvelous and auspicious descent of the Ganges 
to the world. And the Gods, as they alighted from the sky, ir¬ 
radiated that cloudless canopy of heaven with the splendor of their 
divine ornaments, so that it seemed a thousand suns had risen 
there . 10 

From a deep slash in the rock rises a serpent king (naga) paying 
homage, his hands folded before him (Figure 6). Under the cobra 
hood one sees a face lost in reverie, lips half-parted in a mystical 
dream of paradise. Below his serpent body, winding between the 
cleft shores of the river, we find the naga queen, her hands similarly 
raised before her (Figure 7). She too is absorbed in some inner 
ecstasy, though less intensely than her lord, and beneath her, its 




Figure 5. Descent of the Ganges. Mamallapuram. Seventh Century. Cli¬ 
che: Victor Goloubew, Musee Guimet, Paris. 


coil buried in the sand, rises a huge hooded cobra, its quivering 
body held firm in the stone that utters it. To the far left, facing the 
naga king, the yogi Bhagiratha balances on one leg (Figure 8). Ac¬ 
cording to legend, he stood for a thousand years before obtaining 
his request. Slightly above and to the left, a smiling Shiva points 
with pride to the yogi, reminding us of the powers within, if only 
the will is strong and the heart is pure. One of the most striking 
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Figure 6. Naga King. Mamallapuram. Cliche: Victor Goloubew, Musee 
Guimet, Paris. 

features at Mamallapuram is the singularity of forms, especially 
those nearest the center. The couples beside the river represent 
more than ideas of Pallava beauty: they reveal distinctly human, in¬ 
dividualized expressions. To the left and slightly lower than the ser¬ 
pent queen, a naga prince stands awed and serene before the 
mystery while his lady waits respectfully (Figure 10). 

In contrast to the enormous rock face, the images seem to float in 
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Figure 7. Naga Queen. Mamallapuram. Cliche: Victor Goloubew, Musee 
Guimet, Paris. 

air. There is nothing massive here. All blends in a perfect expres¬ 
sion, half mystical, half visual, part of the effect created by the 
figures on the upper half of the relief. With bodies swaying gently 
forward and legs beneath them, they move not as human beings 
but as gods (Figure 9). 

Along with the Gangavatarana theme, the artist—by the place¬ 
ment of figures—stresses the triple nature of the river: Ganga as 
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Figure 8. Shiva and the Sage Bhagiratha. Mamallapuram. Cliche: Victor Goloubew, Musee 
Guimet, Paris. 






Figure 10. Couple Observing the Descent of the Ganges. Mamallapuram 
Cliche: Victor Goloubew, Musee Guimet, Paris. 


flowing in the three worlds. From their manner of movement, the 
figures at the top are clearly celestials, while the elephants, animals 
of the underworld, are found at the base together with the serpents 
rising from the earth. We will examine this threefold nature of 
Ganga more fully in the chapter on Ganga and Artemis. 

Underlying the entire piece is the Maya quality of Indian art: the 
realization that all embodied shapes are but a moment’s inflection 
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of Brahman, the formless essence of matter. In religion, the mode 
of Brahman is water; in art it is stone. Here the sculptor, confronted 
by the great face of Mamallapuram, has rendered the figures with 
varying degrees of manifestation: some figures remain half within 
the stone (ardha-citra) while others are fully rounded (citra). In this 
way, the artist has struck a vivid balance between the Brahman na¬ 
ture of the stone and the Maya manifestation of its fleeting images. 
The scene may end at any moment. Bhagiratha, his penance over, 
will step down from the pedestal and lead Ganga away to Kapila’s 
hermitage and to the ashes of the dead warriors, the gods will in¬ 
cline their bodies and ascend into the heavens, the elephants and 
serpents will seek the earth once more, and the rock will return to 
its silent unbecoming (pralaya) and its discourse with the wind and 
the sea. 

Another sculpture depicting the descent of Ganga is found in the 
temple of Nirmal Jahara—the “Clear Springs”—near the village of 
Kallikote in the jungles of Orissa. The site is virtually unknown; the 
age of the temple can only be guessed. 11 It lies near the base of a 
long sloping hill and receives a small but nearly constant stream of 
water, which is channeled into a large tank through the mouth of a 
stone crocodile, or makara. In Indian art, the makara is an emblem 
of the waters. It serves as a pedestal for Ganga and as her signature, 
distinguishing the river goddess from other figures. From here the 
stream divides—one part, Yamuna, leading to an unadorned basin 
called Prayag (the ancient name for Allahabad and the place where 
Ganga and Yamuna meet) and the other, Ganga, to a tank named 
Manasarovar, which contains, in miniature, the story of Ganga’s 
descent from heaven. 

The small stone pool—less than eight feet square—contains an 
elaborate filigreed niche sheltering the god Vishnu seated in a cross- 
legged yoga pose (ardha-padmasana) (Figure 11) and bearing his 
special emblems: the conch shell, the fiery wheel, the club, and the 
lotus, or padma. A stream of water issues from a pipe concealed 
beneath his left foot, which extends over a narrow channel. From 
here the water is carried to a smaller shrine containing five con¬ 
torted faces whose disheveled hair marks the image as Shiva. 
Water flowing over the hair continues along the channel, flowing 
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Figure 11. Vishnu, Shiva, Jahnu, and Mount Meru, in a Pool at Ganjam, 
Depicting the Descent of the Ganges. Courtesy of The Asiatic Society. 


under the bearded figure of Rishi Jahnu, another irascible sage, 
who swallowed Ganga as she flowed past his hermitage, overturn¬ 
ing his pots and pans and disturbing his meditations. Eventually 
the Rishi acceded to Bhagiratha’s plea and released the river. After 
passing beneath the statue of Jahnu, the tiny stream turns a corner 
and enters a decorated semicircular stone that represents Mount 
Meru (Figure 12). At its base are three jets of water—Ganga, Ya- 
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muna, and the river Sarasvati—that empty into the pool of Manasa- 
rovar. Atop the stone, a tree houses several small figures, probably 
yakshas (genii). 


Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva 

By the Gangavatarana theme, the river is connected with the 
great gods of the Hindu trinity. According to the early texts, Ganga 
originated in the heavens; her home was in the Milky Way. The site 
itself is described by the Vishnu Parana, an encomium to Vishnu: 
the space between the Seven Sages (Ursa Major, the Great Bear) 
and Dhruva (the Pole Star), the third region of the sky, is the splen¬ 
did celestial path of Vishnu, the home of those who have sur¬ 
mounted every form of pain and pleasure, spectators of the world, 
incandescent, clothed in light. Here are interwoven all that is and 
ever will be—animate, inanimate. From this region flows the 
stream whose benediction graces all it touches. The Seven Sages, 
unmoving, perform austerities within her waters. 12 

It is told that whenever the world is overwhelmed with evil, Vish¬ 
nu returns in one of his ten incarnations (avataras). One such ap¬ 
pearance is Trivikrama, god of the three strides. The demon (asura) 
Bali, so the story goes, acquired great power by his austerities and 
eventually deposed Indra, Lord of Heaven. Vishnu, entreated ,by 
the gods, agreed to overthrow the demon and, descending to earth, 
changed himself into a dwarf child. He then approached Bali with a 
request to grant him a gift marked by three paces. Though he knew 
the identity of the dwarf, the demon could not but agree. Then 
Vishnu swelled to gigantic size and, with one step, paced off the 
entire earth. With a second he reached the heavens, and with a 
third he pierced the roof of the universe, intruding into Satyaloka, 
Brahma’s Realm of Truth. And from that crevice flowed the divine 
Ganga itself, poured out by Brahma in reverence for the mighty 
deed of Vishnu. 13 

We have already seen Shiva’s role in the descent of Ganga to the 
earth. This reveals but one aspect of their primordial relationship: 
he as lord, she as mother and child, of the mountain; he as the or¬ 
gan of generation (lingam), she as the liquid essence of life; he as 
the mystery, she as the door to the mystery; he as the tomb, she as 
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the waters of life. They are never far apart and occur together both 
in ritual and in several of Shiva’s manifestations. Their conjunction 
reaches its fulfillment, as we will see, in the later development of 
the Hindu temple by the sixth or seventh century A.D. 

The Mother Goddess 

In the plains and down along the Bengal delta, the river is known 
as Ganga Mata, Mother Ganga, bringing life in the form of water. 
This image of Ganga echoes throughout her history, and many tales 
are told of her generative powers: giving birth, restoring life, con¬ 
ferring immortality. The most famous legend, of Ganga and the 
Vasus, elucidates her descent from heaven. 14 

One day a king named Shantanu was walking by the river when 
he saw a lovely woman, ripe, with long dark hair, and skin like the 
inside of a seashell. Unknown to him, she was the goddess Ganga. 
Completely enchanted, he asked her to be his wife, and she ac¬ 
cepted. “But on one condition,’’she smiled. “You must not inter¬ 
fere with anything I do, no matter what. I will be your wife, but the 
moment you reproach me, I will leave you. 

The king gladly agreed and returned to the palace, where he was 
greatly pleased by her beauty and her knowledge of love, by her 
gentleness and dance and her devotion to his comforts. In this way, 
years passed unnoticed. “And the king, while enjoying himself 
with his wife, had eight children born to him who in beauty were 
like the celestials themselves.’’ But at birth each child was thrown 
into the river by Shantanu’s wife. The king remained silent for fear 
of losing her. Still, neither fate nor human nature would counte¬ 
nance such things. And with the birth of the eigth child, Shantanu 
could restrain himself no longer. “Why have you done these terri¬ 
ble deeds, murdering your own children?’’ he demanded. 

“There is no blame in what I do,” she replied demurely. “I am 
the goddess Ganga. And these children I have borne to you, they 
are the Vasus, celestials who were cursed to appear in human form 
as punishment for their misdeeds against the sage Vasishtha. It is a 
terrible fate to live as a man once you have known immortality; and 
out of compassion, I agreed to bear them here on earth and restore 
them to paradise the moment they were born. And now, according 
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to our compact, I must leave you.” She then disappeared, leaving 
Shantanu alone and miserable except for the eighth child, who re¬ 
mained with him and was called Gangadatta, for he was the son of 
Ganga. 

The story is told in stone on the four sides of a pillar at the Viru- 
paksha temple (ca. A.D. 740) in Pattadakal, southwest India. 15 
Strands of the river extend behind the figures from one panel to the 
next, providing a visual continuity that is repeated in the sinuous 
movements of the actors. At the left of the first panel is Bhagiratha, 
doing penance to the gods in the hope of gaining salvation for his 
ancestors; to his right is Ganga seated before the eight Vasus (Fig¬ 
ure 13). As often happens over a long tradition, the artist has here 
confounded the Bhagiratha story with Ganga and the Vasus, unless 
the eight celestials are added as a sculptural coda, reminding the 
viewer of the other reason for Ganga’s descent to earth. 

The remaining sculpture follows the Bhagiratha narrative. To the 
left of the next panel, moving clockwise around the pillar, we find 
the river goddess beside a stern Kapila, who sits meditating (Figure 
14). In the center we see a young man with his arms raised in anger, 
advancing on the sage and the sacrificial horse. The young warrior 
probably represents the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, for nearby 
stands Diggaja, the celestial elephant, waiting to accept, the 
prince’s ashes in the underworld. 

The third panel (from right to left) shows Ganga flowing down 
from heaven. Resting on the bull Nanda, and with his wife Parvati 
beside him, Shiva receives the force of the river in a leisurely fash¬ 
ion, holding out one or two locks of hair to accommodate the wa¬ 
ters which he then releases on the other side. And we find Bhagira¬ 
tha praying for Shiva’s favor (Figure 15). 

From here the stream bubbles off into the next panel, there to be 
imprisoned in the water vessel of Rishi Jahnu. Once more Bhagi¬ 
ratha must perform austerities until the Rishi agrees to release the 
river (Figure 16). At last Ganga has been tamed and follows Bhagi¬ 
ratha demurely to the underworld, thus returning us to the first 
panel. In all Bhagiratha has undergone four long penances: to 
Brahma for releasing Ganga from heaven, twice to Shiva for cush- 
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Figure 13. The Story of Ganga at Pattadakal. Bhagiratha, Ganga, and the 
Vasus. Courtesy of Oriental Art and C. Sivaramamurti. 


ioning the fall of the waters and then for releasing them, and finally 
to the angry Jahnu. 

Indirectly, Ganga is also the mother of Skanda or Karttikeya, god 
of war and the planet Mars. At one time, the gods were powerless 
against the demon Taraka, who, it seems, could be destroyed only 
by a child of Shiva born without aid of a woman. Acceding to their 










Figure 14. Ganga, the Sage Kapila, the Sons of Sagara, and the Elephant 
Virupaksha. Pattadakal. Courtesy of Oriental Art and C. Sivaramamurti. 


pleas, Shiva finally released his seed, first to Agni. But even the god 
of fire could not contain it and cast it into the Ganges. From this 
union sprang Karttikeya, sometimes called Gangaputra (son of 
Ganga). 16 

Other legends attest to Ganga’s life-giving properties. In the 
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granted the parrot-king any wish he desired. Whereupon the bird 
asked that the tree be restored to its old vigor. Then Sakka “took 
up the water from the Ganges in his hand and dashed it against the 
fig-tree stump. Straightaway the tree rose up rich in branch and 
stem, with honey-sweet fruit, and stood a charming sight, like the 
bare Jewel-Mountain. ” 17 

This restoring quality of Ganga is further revealed in the Maha- 
bharata, where at the end of the great war Vyasa, the legendary au¬ 
thor of the epic, calls the slain armies from the depths of the river 
for a final reunion: 

Then Vyasa entered the sacred water of the Ganga, and summoned 
all the warriors. . . . Immediately there was a deafening roar from 
within the waters, and the kings . . . with all their armies, arose in 
their thousands from the waters of the Ganges . . . free from all 
animosity and pride, anger and jealousy . . . and purged of every 
sin, the heroes met with each other. All of them were happy of 
heart. Son met with father or mother, wife with husband, bro¬ 
ther with brother, and friend with friend. . . . All the war¬ 
riors . . . reconciled with each other, renouncing enmity and be¬ 
coming established in friendship. Thus they passed that night in 
great happiness. 

When the day dawned, they embraced each other and took their 
respective places. Thereupon, Vyasa, the foremost of ascetics, dis¬ 
missed them. Within the twinkling of an eye, they disappeared in 
the very sight of all. Plunging into the sacred river Ganga, they pro¬ 
ceeded to their respective abodes. 18 

After two thousand years, the goddess is still worshipped as a 
source of life and generation. Even today in Bihar, at the start of 
the plowing season, before the seeds are sown, farmers put Ganga 
water in a pot and set it in a special place in the field to ensure good 
harvest. Among those who live along the river, a newly married 
woman unfolds her sari to Ganga and prays for children and the 
long life of her husband. 
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Map 2. Cities and Archaeological Sites. 









